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until recently, seriously interested in manufactures ; and there was
the additional difficulty that the requisite skill was not always easily
obtainable. On the other hand, Canada has great advantages in
its large exports of wheat and timber, both offering opportunities
for the expenditure of additional labour; in its supplies of water-
power which are gradually being developed and which will eventually
do much to compensate it for its lack of coal in certain areas;
in its mineral wealth, which is only now becoming properly known ;
in its rapidly increasing agricultural population, demanding alike
food and clothing, and the means wherewith to cultivate the soil;
in its expanding railway system, with its constant demands for
rolling stock; and in all the needs of a vigorous and prosperous
community. Since 1918 these favourable factors have contributed
to a very marked industrial development. In addition to the
manufactures already indicated, the leading industries of Canada
now include the working of iron and steel, the construction of motor-
cars and railway rolling stock, the production of electric power,
printing and publishing, and the manufacture of electrical apparatus
and cotton and rubber goods.
The St. Lawrence Lowlands contain the chief manufacturing
districts in the country, and about 80 per cent of the total value
of the manufactured products of the Dominion may be credited to
the two provinces of Quebec and Ontario, the industrial life of which
is largely, though not entirely, concentrated in the lowlands. It
is in this region, where the want of coal, already referred to, is most
seriously felt, that the development of hydro-electric power has
been most rapid. From Niagara Falls, power is now transmitted
over a wide area, in some cases to a distance of nearly 250 miles;
and there are also important stations at Big Chute on the Severn
River, at Shawinigan on the St. Maurice, and at various other
places. In proportion to their population, Quebec and Ontario
together have more developed water-power than any country in the
world with the single exception of Norway, and water-power in one
form or another is used by most manufacturing industries in these
two provinces.
Ottawa is the centre of the timber industry; pulp-mills have
been established at Hull and at several other places where water-
power is available; and paper is manufactured at Toronto. The
tanning of leather and the manufacture of boots and shoes are